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TOWARD A FREE EUROPE 


By FREDERIC RUSSELL DOLBEARE 
Vice President and Secretary of the National Committee for Free Europe, Inc. 


In the Foreign Service of the United States for a number of years beginning in the year 1915, served in Vienna, 
Berne, Peace Conference, Warsaw, Berlin, London, Istanbul, and later took part in many of the conferences in Geneva, 


ending with the Disarmament Conference. 


More lately Adviser to the Siamese Government and in Government Service throughout the war. 


‘HE National Committee for Free Europe is a group 

of private citizens dedicated to the purpose of mak- 
ing effective the promises given by the United States of 
America, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia. at the end 
of the second World War, to restore fundamental free- 
doms to the peoples of those states which had been over- 
run by the Nazis in their violent effort to dominate 
Europe. The basic principles of these promises were 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter, but at Yalta, they 
were made specifically applicable to the six countries of 
eastern Europe including Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the peoples of these countries are 
still subject to all the encroachments of human rights 
which are charactertistic of the dictatorial rule of a 
police state. The promises made by the great powers 
constitute, as former Assistant Secretary of State Berle 
recently said, “not only a legal obligation, but a debt 
of honor.” 

What can a group of private citizens do under such 
conditions? It is obvious that one of its first aims must 
be to keep alive in the minds of the western powers and 
in the hearts of these unfortunate nations, the thought 
that the present state of affairs is not regarded with com- 
placency and that right thinking persons in this country 
and, indeed, in many other countries, are prepared to 
devote their time, their thought, and their efforts toward 
preparing a better state of affairs. 

It must have been an instinctive feeling on the part 
of leading political figures in the satellite states that in 
America they would find an understanding of their 
righteous aspirations, which brought them to seek asylum 
here when matters reached such a pass that not only 
were they estopped in their homelands from lifting their 
voices for the cause of freedom, but their very lives were 
imperiled. 

When the National Committee for Free Europe was 
formed last June, it laid down as its first obvious task 
the duty of manifesting toward these gentlemen the 
welcome which the United States is glad to accord them. 
The Committee has also recounted in several brief state- 
ments, some of the details of this effort to organize for 
the political leaders and scholars an opportunity to 
exercise their talents in ways which will be useful now 
and in the future. They can already be found actively 
engaged day by day in the Library of Congress, trans- 
lating and compiling the legislation and edicts which 
are pouring forth in their homelands, so that the world 
may know in an authoritative fashion what are the 
new and strange laws imposed on eastern Europe. Their 
activities, however, are not merely confined to legal 
material, but beginning as of now, they will study a 


great variety of current topics in economic, financial, and 
political fields of their homelands, and in a few weeks, a 
similar study and approach will be made in collaboration 
with the Carnegie Endowment, to the problem of the 
great Danube Valley, its history, its populations, its 
states, their relations with each other in the past, and 
all the possibilities of broad development in the future. 
These studies will be factual and objective and not of a 
political character, but they may well serve in years to 
come, as basic documents for future government policies 
and economic and political relations in that part of 
Europe. 

These operations which the National Committee for 
Free Europe has set into motion have been described 
before and in greater detail and are only outlined here to 
illustrate the nature of the work as it is now conceived. 
Out of these practical experiences, however, new lines 
of development and new thoughts arise. Eastern luro- 
pean leaders look forward to new internal conditions 
in their own countries and new types of relationship 
with their neighbors. They are thinking in much broader 
terms than the rigid nationalistic ideas which followed 
upon the close of World War I; they look forward to 
much more liberal dealings with the adjacent states 
in order that the interchange of ideas and the flow of 
goods may bring a better spirit and a higher level of 
existence to the people of the countries concerned. 
They have welcomed, therefore, the opportunity to work 
together in combined groups. 

In addition to the well known names of Eastern Euro- 
pean exiled leaders—names prominent in their countries 
for several decades, there have appeared in this country, 
a group of younger men, not as well known here, but of 
growing importance in their own lands among their com- 
patriots of similar age level. These men are well versed 
in the history of their respective countries, are aware 
of the dissensions which have taken place in days gone 
by in respect of “territorial frontiers or other matters 
which have made for ill relations with neighboring coun- 
tries. They, however, know these matters only as items 
of history and do not associate themselves emotionally 
with the disputes of bygone days. “We know the his- 
tory,” they say, “but we do not know the hates.” 

Thus, while the National Committee for Free Europe 
does not concern itself with the internal politics of the 
states toward which its attention is directed, nor with 
such questions as national frontiers or other matters of 
a wholly political character, it believes and hopes that 
in its dealings it may be able to give opportunity for the 
development of broader attitudes than those of the 
strictest nationalism. 


THE UNION OF EASTERN EUROPEAN NATIONS 


By GRIGORE GAFENCU 
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Affairs for Rumania. In August 1940 Ambassador to Moscow. After that time lived 
in Switzerland. Has written two books in Geneva: The Prelude to the Russian Cam- 
paign, and The Last Days of Europe. In 1947 came to New York. Member of the 
Rumanian National Committee in New York. 


"T° HE first issue which the liberation of Eastern Europe 

will bring to the fore is that of the vital association 
between neighboring nations subjected at present to the 
same regime of Soviet oppression, and which will be 
called tomorrow to jointly re-establish the rights and 
liberties essential to their national existence. 

Moscow is already boasting that in establishing a 
network of political and economic agreements between 
the governments in the Soviet “sphere of influence,” it 
has taken positive steps towards unification. But these 
agreements do not aim at bringing the Eastern nations 
closer to each other; their real objective is to assure 
a high degree of coordination between the Communist 
parties in these nations which all over Eastern Europe 
have substituted themselves for the State and are 
wielding absolute power in its name. These parties are 
but geographical subdivisions of one and the same Party 
and, as such, are subjected to the same rules and to the 
same discipline, obeying the stern orders of the same 
leader. In establishing an Eastern Bloc, Moscow had 
no intention of developing ties of cooperation and mutual 
exchanges to the benefit of the “associated” nations. 
Its real purpose was to further consolidate a vast totali- 
tarian organization—based on the cohesion of a single 
and all-powerful Party which is called to serve the 
interest, the ambitions and the goals of the central 
Soviet power. 

It can hardly be denied that this central power has 
achieved certain results in its efforts of unification. It 
has certainly been successful in creating a common level 
of poverty all over Eastern Europe and in bringing the 
same unhappiness to all Eastern peoples. The same 
pattern was followed everywhere when it came to wreck- 
ing the national economy. The plundering of national 
and individual wealth has been achieved by the same 
methods. And what is even more important, Man— 
whether he be a Pole, a Rumanian, a Serb, a Hungarian 
or a Bulgarian—was assailed in the same way in his 
faith, in his rights and in his feelngs of human dignity. 
No wonder, therefore, that the area extending from the 
Baltic Sea down to the Adriatic and Black Seas can 
already be considered as being under the sway of a 
powerful unifying force: a common hate against Com- 
munist oppression. 

To become really fruitful, this common hate—which 
today is uniting so many anguished hearts—must grow 
into a common conviction of the Eastern peoples that 


their future liberation should find them equally united 
around certain constructive goals. 

These peoples will be confronted tomorrow by the 
most arduous tasks; they will have to emerge from ruins 
accumulated by Communism and try to rebuild their 
life in accordance with their true aspirations. It is easy 
enough to destroy; it is not too difficult to replace by 
force a liberal regime with a Communist economic sys- 
tem. The task of reconstruction and particularly that 
of restoring a liberal regime is, however, infinitely harder. 
Rebuilding wealth from ruins, establishing an efficient 
and just order in the fields of production, distribution, 
exchange and labor, liberating Man from his chains and 
restoring his rights and freedoms—all these require an 
enormous effort whcih no people can accomplish single- 
handed. Therefore, the Eastern European nations will 
have to seek close association not only for reasons of 
political security: these peoples will only be able to 
return to a wholesome life if they succeed in solving 
their problems in a larger framework, if they will join 
hands in rebuilding their part of the world. 

There can be little doubt that a Union of these peoples, 
however close, will not bring about by itself the resurrec- 
tion of Eastern Europe. The nations which have fallen 
victims to Soviet invasion will get decisive help in their 
task of reconstruction only within the much larger frame- 
work of a world organization. And it is only in the 
framework of a European organization—an organiza- 
tion which is fortunately in the process of formation— 
that they will find the essential guarantees of their 
security. 

To enlist such economic and political support at the 
time of their liberation, the Eastern nations will have to 
show more than mere willingness to help each other. 
It is most likely that effective union will be a prerequisite 
of their beneficial inclusion into a European and World 
order. Therefore, it is never too early to start preparing 
the ground: aims have to be clearly set, methods have 
to be devised and bold planning has to be undertaken. 
Here is an important task for the exiled political leaders 
from Eastern Europe. Pending liberation, theirs is the 
task of using all available means to spread the idea of 
union among their fellow countrymen. On the day of 
liberation, they should have ready for submission to their 
peoples the blueprint of a United Eastern Europe. These 
tasks properly accomplished would mean a great step 
towards unification and ultimate reconstruction. 


The Agricultural Problem in the Satellite Countries 
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an HE first problem is to stop Soviet exploitation of 
the satellite countries. True, Soviet agriculture suf- 
fered tremendously during the Second World War. An 
area inhabited by 88,000,000 people has been depleted of 
live stock so completely that Soviet Russia has to this 
day failed to make up the loss. But that is no reason 
why the satellite countries should work for Soviet Russia. 

Central and Southeast European countries have struc- 
tural problems which call for solution. The Communist 
governments under the Kremlin's auspices seek to solve 
them to suit the needs of the Soviet satellite empire, 
and not the needs of the interested peoples. 

Lenin said that the peasantry is the last capitalist 
class. Why? Because the peasantry is a class whose 
economy is based on private property and small com- 
modity production. Because the peasantry, as long as 
it remains a peasantry carrying on small commodity 
production, will breed capitalists in its ranks, and can- 
not help breeding them, constantly and continuously. 

The principal aim of the collectivization of land is a 
political one: to acquire an administrative hold over the 
peasant, and to change his individualistic, capitalist psy- 
chology. The first step is the nationalization of land; 
the second is the setting up of Tractor and Machine 
Stations belonging to the State, on which the peasants 
would be dependent. The moment these two prerequi- 
sites exist, the Government controls the peasants, and 
can direct them. 

Stalin was of the opinion that Yugoslavia, basically a 
peasant country, could not be relied upon to obey the 
orders of the Kremlin as long as the peasant remained 
owner of his land. So he insisted that the collectivization 
of land be speeded up. Tito, being the absolute master 
of Yugoslavia, had other worries than that of being 
obeyed. He knew that his peasants would balk at the 
nationalization and collectivization of land. He knew 
that it would result in a fall in agricultural production. 
Less food for the workers would impede the execution 
of his industrialization plan. 

However, while private ownership of land in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia has not been abolished, 
it is changing in character. In Yugoslavia through the 
co-operatives and in Czechoslovakia through centralized 
planning, the peasant is no longer entirely free to do 
what he wants; he is to comply with a general plan. 
Moreover, as in Yugoslavia, so Czechoslovakia and 
Poland are organizing agricultural cooperatives, which 
are a step toward collectivization. By including farming 
in the system of national economic and military planning. 
the Governments design to gain control over the rural 
community. That is the primal interest of the Kremlin 


and of the satellite Governments depending on Stalin’s 
good will and support. But it is not the basic interest 
of the peoples directly concerned. 

The basic agricultural problems of Central and South- 
eastern Europe are: the low productivity of human labor, 
overpopulation on the land, commercialization of agri- 
cultural marketing and the need of markets for their 
agricultural exports. The productivity of human labor 
can be increased by the mechanization of agriculture, by 
a greater diversification of agricultural production and 
by education. The pressure of overpopulation of rural 
areas can be relieved by industrialization. Marketing 
and foreign markets are a question of capital. However, 
the solution of all these problems is conditioned by 
internal political stability of the individual countries, by 
the political stability of the Central and Southeast Euro- 
pean region and the interdependence of the economy of 
all those countries. 

There is no use advocating peace and democracy if 
we are not willing and ready to work for and build 
conditions which make for peace and democracy. There 
is no sense in publicising our hostility to Communism 
if we are not ready and willing to solve the elementary 
problems of food, clothing, lodging and education of the 
rural population of our countries. 

Western capital will be interested in investing in Cen- 
tral and Southeastern Europe if those countries, by 
uniting, create political stability within their own borders 
and in their mutual relations. Western Europe will 
become a market for their agricultural exports if Central 
and Southeastern European countries first increase their 
productivity through mutual cooperation, and thus 
become a market for the West. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE BULGARIAN, HUNGARIAN 
AND RUMANIAN PEACE TREATIES 


HE trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, the persecution of 
4+ other religious leaders and the suppression of reli- 
gious and civil liberties in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania have aroused wide and intense indignation in 
many parts of the world. 

The United States and the United Kingdom on April 
2, 1949 addressed notes to Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania stating that in their opinion these three Gov- 
ernments were guilty of grave violations of articles of 
the peace treaties concerning human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. The three Governments replied, re- 
jecting the charges. The United States and the United 
Kingdom then invoked the Peace Treaty machinery for 
the settlement of disputes of this nature. The Soviet 
Union however refused to enter into the consultations 
called for by the Treaties of Peace in cases of this kind. 

Nevertheless the deep concern aroused throughout the 
world by this problem resulted in the inclusion of the 
matter on the agenda of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Addressing the General Assembly last spring 
Benjamin V. Cohen, United States Alternate Represen- 
tative to the General Assembly, said, “In the view of 
the Government of the United States .. . in each of 
these countries a similar pattern of action has been fol- 
lowed. A minority group has seized the instrumentalities 
of government through force and intimidation and main- 
tained itself in power through suppression of every one 
of the human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
these states have solemnly undertaken to observe in the 
treaties of peace. There is evidence of a clear design on 
the part of these governments to eliminate the leaders 
of political parties and the leaders of religious groups 
who have refused to subordinate themselves and to use 
their influence to subordinate their followers to the dic- 
tates of the Communist Party ... These leaders have 
been driven from office and brought to trial on the pre- 
text that they have violated national laws. Actually 
there is good reason to believe that they are being per- 
secuted and imprisoned not for the offenses with which 
they have been charged. but because their governments 
have decided to liquidate them as sources of independent 
opinion.” The General Assembly then approved a reso- 
lution, with only the Soviet bloc dissenting, which ex- 
pressed serious concern over the charges made against 
Hungary and Bulgaria and expressing the hope that 
measures taken under the Peace Treaties would be 
diligently applied in order to insure respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

What has been the course of events in these three 
countries since the General Assembly resolution of April 
30? In Hungary the voters were presented with a single- 
list election on May 15 which resulted in the election 
of a completely Communist-controlled parliament. The 
regime has continued to exert pressure on the churches 
in an attempt to make them instruments for the accom- 
plishment of political ends. Opposition newspapers have 


disappeared and freedom of the press has ceased to 
exist. To all except the controlling minority group and 
its collaborators, freedom of public meeting has been 
regularly denied for more than two years. The judiciary 
is being steadily perverted for political purposes. A 

In Bulgaria the single-ballot elections of last May, the 
absence of democratic opposition parties and the refusal 
to permit freedom of the press, testify to the efforts the 
Communist party is making to consolidate its power 
through the suppression of all independent opinion. Free- 
dom of religion continued to be attacked through such 
devices as trials of Protestant ministers designed to 
destroy their independence and religious integrity and 
to break their ties with the Christian world. Thus the 
Bulgarian Government abrogates the fundamental free- 
doms specified in the Treaty of Peace and strengthens 
the grip of the Bulgarian Communist Party on all phases 
of life in the country. 

In Rumania the government has deliberately and per- 
sistently violated the freedoms provided for in Article 3 
of the Treaty of Peace. Political, religious, judicial and 
press groups whose views do not coincide with those of 
the Government have been systematically attacked or 
destroyed. 

The largest of the opposition political parties, the 
National Peasant Party, was officially suppressed follow- 
ing the arrest of its leaders. The arrest or intimidation 
of leaders of other parties have brought about the virtual 
suppression of all political opposition. 

Religious freedom has been deliberately destroyed by 
the persecution of leaders of the Roman Catholic, the 
Greek-Catholic or Uniate and the Jewish groups. 

Freedom of the press and of publication has been 
effectively muzzled by censorship, discrimination in the 
distribution of newsprint and by monopoly control of 
printing plants and radio facilities. Only those public 
media which are willing to be mouthpieces for the 
regime are permitted to operate. 

These examples are but a few of the measures em- 
ployed to bring all aspects of Rumanian life into the 
totalitarian pattern in direct violation of the rights and 
freedoms guaranteed by the Peace Treaty. 

On September 19th the United States and the United 
Kingdom reiterated in notes to Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania that these Governments cannot avoid their 
obligaticns to ensure respect for human rights by deny- 
ing that the procedures enumerated in the Treaties of 
Peace are applicable to these matters. The three Govern- 
ments have sought to justify their refusal to join in the 
establishment of Commissions for the settlement of these 
problems, as provided in the Treaties of Peace, on legal 
grounds. The United States has urged the UN General 
Assembly to request the International Court of Justice 
to give an advisory opinion regarding the applicability 
of the Peace Treaty procedures to these matters. Fur- 
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CONCERNING A POLICY OF FREE EUROPE 


By S. L. CENTKIEWICZ 
Editor, The Polish Review and East European Affairs 


ONSIDERATION of the problem of the future of 

Europe must begin with the conception of the word 
“freedom.” The meaning of all the words in the diction- 
ary of the past has been so corrupted by Soviet inter- 
pretation that in these days an understanding between 
ourselves and the peoples behind the Iron Curtain is 
difficult of attainment. For the modern education forced 
upon these people by the NKVD has given them an 
interpretation of the words in common parlance that 
is utterly different from that which we accept. In 
Stalin’s czardom “freedom” means freedom of the serf 
to carry out the orders he has received, “people's democ- 
racy” is the rule of the Politburo and its sychopants 
in all the totalitarian countries. The NKVD sees to it 
that there is no doubt as to how the new political tongue 
is to be understood—that “newspeak” so splendidly por- 
trayed by Orwell in his political fantasy, “1984.” 

In preparing a policy for a future free Europe. one 
must take into consideration the fact that there are 
going to be difficulties in the most elemental definitions 
of political conceptions which in the Western democratic 
world have long had one and only one meaning. By 
“freedom” we mean the truths set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter. That is, the “Freedom of association, of speech. 
worship, and work.” In their various forms these free- 
doms are the basis on which the Western world is 
organized, and with insignificant modifications they are 
part of the life to the west of the Iron Curtain. On the 
other hand life as it is lived in the Soviet Union and 
the totalitarian countries, whether in Europe or Asia, 
furnishes proof that not one of these freedoms is accepted 
there either in theory or in practice, furthermore it 
follows that such freedoms are not understood. 

Therefore in speaking of a future free Europe it must 
be remembered that the time is at hand when the vote 
will be possessed by a generation that is unacquainted 
with the slogans of the past, unacquainted with the 
social and economic forms on which that past rested. 
Hence basic policies must be prepared which are not 
tied to the order and conditions of the years preceding 
1939 but which will provide for the inauguration of a 
logical economic and social program for the entire group 
of liberated nations. 

If that liberation comes relatively soon, the situation 
will be one more easily met: there will still be people 
who remember and understand the old, unfalsified lan- 
guage of freedom, the old slogans. Such people can 
help in the creation of a new reality. But if the liberation 
of Europe from complete Communism comes late, then 
rehabilitation of the European peoples will have to begin 
with the individual, with man. In fundamentals that is 
similar to the present program of “Education for Democ- 
racy” instituted by the American occupation authorities 
for the re-making of the post-Hitler Germany. For some 
years men in American universities worked over the 
preparation of this program which now with more or 
less success is being introduced into German life. 


It seems to us that it is high time that American 
universities and centers of education began special study 
of the gigantic problem of how to “de-communize” the 
individual who for many years now has been under the 
attack of totalitarian Communist falsehoods. The indi- 
vidual who as a child received false teaching in history, 
in both his own and world literature. For instance, right 
now in Poland the regime is using the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Chopin to falsely proclaim him 
the victim of the Polish bourgeoisie which did not under- 
stand the folk tendencies of his music. In Russia all 
the work of Pushkin has been given an interpretation 
to suit the regime, extracts having been taken at will 
from the writings of that excellent yet vitally and ideo- 
logically weak poet in order to make him appear the 
singer of the proletariat—something which was very 
remote indeed from the true character of Pushkin’s works. 

Russia is now beginning an intensive action to Russian- 
ize the culture of all Europe, compelling people to learn 
the Russian language and to accept the idea that what- 
ever comes from Russia is the best and the most perfect. 
And we know how Russian propaganda tells the world 
that absolutely all inventions were made by Russians, 
that only Russian scientific theories are true. That is 
very easy to prove (in Russia and the satellite states) 
for if one does not believe such statements, he will find 
himself sent through an administrative process to a 
labor camp in the Siberian arctic where the intense cold 
and tortures will rid his head of all doubts. 

Never in the world’s history have “educational prin- 
ciples,” “world views” been so forcibly supported by state 
organizations. Religious persecutions during the Middle 
Ages and in ancient tmes concerned themselves only 
with the religious sphere. Today religion is only one 
element in the whole Communist anti-world position, 
and for only a partial “deviation” the penalty that 
threatens is instant death or worse. 

“De-communization” of the individual will therefore 
be a task indescribably difficult. It will mean a “plowing 
up” of the views held with regard to the life of the 
individual, of the family, of social life and of the state. 
It will mean wearisome toil, but that is all the more 
reason why preparation for the task should be begun 
now. In the United States “de-communization” institutes 
should arise, institutions that would train persons to 
undertake this great, but very real task, the most 
important of all work for the future free Europe. 

A second point in the program for a free Europe, in 
addition to the “de-communization” of the individual, is 
the creation of the forms of political life, both internal 
and international. There seems to be no doubt but that 
the future free Europe must be based on federation. We 
must say plainly to ourselves that federation is possible 
only on the principle of complete equality of all its 
members, on the principle of equal economic exchange 
in which there will be no false play on the interests of 
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POLITICAL RESISTANCE IN POLAND 
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“Inside Poland.” 


È THEIR attempt to mold an ancient country and a 
traditionally individualistic and patriotic people on 
the Soviet pattern, the Communists are bound to en- 
counter resistance in whatever aspect of national life 
they choose to attack. 

Economic liberalism cannot exist side by side with 
political dictatorship. The destruction of free enterprise, 
of private workshops, stores and businesses, the elimina- 
tion of independent incomes—is indispensable for a 
total control of individuals by the State. Neither can 
the spheres of individual liberties remain intact: freedom 
of speech, of association, of worship must be destroyed 
if the tyrants are to be undisturbed in the exercise of 
their usurped authority. The creation of a new Com- 
munist society which is to emerge triumphant from the 
shambles of traditional Poland, demands a thorough 
control of education, text-books, school programs and 
institutions of learning. Needless to say, to achieve their 
ultimate aim of subjugating the people to the regime 
and turning them into slaves of the State, the Com- 
munists must erase all traces of overt and clandestine 
political opposition. 

It is difficult to appraise which of these various spheres 
of conflict is decisive or more important than the others. 
They all add up to a total struggle for the body and soul 
of the nation. They are all of a basically political char- 
acter, because their ultimate success or failure will 
determine the extent of the governing power of the 
Communists. 

The resistance of the people assumes accordingly a 
variety of forms: 

Merchants who evade unjust taxes, handicraftsmen 
who repair shoes or mend clothes in the privacy of their 
homes, small manufacturers who run their machines in 
the cellars of their houses, tradesmen who sell certain 
goods on the free market, individuals who join their 
resources and form a co-operative in order to adjust 
their activities to the economic tenets of the regime, 
farmers who chase away those who agitate for collectivi- 
zation are all resisting one of the main tendencies of the 
Communist dictatorship—political control through eco- 
nomic subjugation. 

Poles who read only the advertising columns in the 
Communist press; those who listen to the “Voice of 
America” instead of the sickening propaganda of the 
forcibly installed loudspeakers connected with the Gov- 
ernment’s broadcasting system; those who read books 
by pre-war Polish authors; those who hiss in the dark- 
ness of the cinemas whenever the features of Stalin or 
Bierut appear on the screen; and the long queues in 
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front of the picture houses when British or American 
movies are being shown—all these are preserving the 
traditional Polish way of life and resisting the Com- 
munist indoctrination drive. 

Priests who preach from the pulpits the tenets of 
Christian ethics; parents who after school hours correct 
the distorted vision of history or literature taught their 
children by submissive teachers; the Primate of Poland 
who says in his pastoral letter: “Let us fight for every 
hour of religious education” —these all prevent the youth 
of Poland from becoming a helpless tool in the hands of 
the Communist “soul-molders.” 

Armed resistance is generally considered under the 
prevailing conditions as inadvisable and even suicidal. 
Thanks to the repeated appeals by responsible leaders 
at home and abroad, the great majority of partisans left 
their hideouts in the forests and mountains, and returned 
secretly to a more settled life. By the Spring of 1947, 
partisan warfare was reduced to insignificant propor- 
tions. However, occasional flare-ups are unavoidable, 
because patriots threatened by persecution must often 
flee to the woods—as their only means to escape arrest, 
torture or execution. The Government usually ascribes 
the sporadic outbursts of armed resistance to the sinister 
activities of the Poles abroad, aided by their American 
or British Allies. But the true reason is the continuous 
terror of the U.B., which forces innocent people to make 
a choice between an inglorious death in prison and a 
fight to the end as free men. Desperate groups of armed 
patriots sell their life at a considerable cost in blood 
and money to the regime. This limited armed resistance, 
although deplorable, makes the Communist chieftains 
realize that their position is by no means secure, and 
that the day of reckoning may still come. 

Another tragic feature of everyday life in Poland is 
the continuous show-trials conducted by military courts 
in all major cities. It is still insufficiently known in the 
West that over four years after the cessation of armed 
hostilities, Polish civilians are still being tried by military 
courts whenever the charge has the slightest political 
tint. Apart from inspiring fear and serving the propa- 
ganda purposes of the regime, these trials are designed 
to liquidate political opposition. However, even here the 
steadfast courage of some of the defendants turns the 
tide against the Government: men like Kazimierz Puzak 
of the Socialist party, Władysław Jaworski of the 
National-Democratic party, Dr. Karol Starmach of the 
Peasant party, and Colonel Wactaw Lipinski of the pro- 
Piłsudski group. who after months of imprisonment and 
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LABOR RELATIONS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
BY ALOYZY ADAMCZYK 


Mr. Aloyzy Adamczyk, a well known Polish labor leader, 
was a member of the Polish National Council in London. He 
represented Polish labor before and during the war at many. 
international conferences. Mr. Adamczyk refused to join the 
Communist dominated Polish regime in Warsaw. 


ORKERS all over the world organize trade unions 

for the purpose of collective bargaining and, if 
necessary, to fight for improved working conditions, 
higher wages and greater social security. Due to the 
efforts of free, democratic trade unions the workers 
attained a higher standard of living and working condi- 
tions were improved. This was achieved not only by 
direct negotiations with employers, but also through 
strikes and by exerting a strong influence on labor and 
social legislation. Organized labor is well aware, how- 
ever, that much remains to be done. Trade unionists 
are confident nevertheless that only through a strong 
democratic Labor Movement can the interests of the 
workers be protected. 

Query-—What is the status of the workers in Soviet 
controlled countries? Are the Communist dominated 
trade unions serving the true interest of the workers? 
Does social justice for the people exist in the Soviet 
dominated countries? What is the attitude of workers 
towards the Communist Government? 

What are the facts? A study of conditions prevailing 
in the Soviet controlled countries, reveals the following: 

High prices and low wages. A comparison of average 
prices and wages in these countries and the United 
States, based on man-minutes of work, discloses the 


following: 
U. S. IRON CURTAIN COUNTRY 


PRODUCT (Man-minutes (Man-minutes 
. of work) of work) 
1 pound white bread ..... 7 24 
Ipod! SUQAT oe. ee... 5 25 
il pound butter Sooo 40 180 
1 package cigarettes ....... 10 120 (poor quality) 


Similar differences exist in the prices of other staple 
food items. Far wider differences exist with regard to 
clothing and shoes. Workers in the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain have to labor for considerably longer peri- 
ods of time for shoes and textiles than Americans. 

PEKAO is an agency set up by the Warsaw Govern- 
ment in New York for the purpose of collecting funds 
from Americans who wish to send parcels to their friends 
and relatives in Poland. PEKAO sells gift’ packages 
which contain merchandise produced in Poland. Parcels, 
containing textiles sold by PEKAO for $19.20 represent 
in Poland the equivalent of two months wages. This 
fact was revealed by PEKAO in paid advertisements 
which appeared in the Polish American press. That 
means that an American worker buys for two day’s 
earnings the amount of textiles for which a Polish worker 
has to work two months. 

It would be of no use to compare the prices of auto- 


mobiles, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
refrigerators and other household goods. These articles, 
owned by millions of American workers, are certainly 
not available for the workers in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Exploitation of the Workers. One may ask, what are 
the Communist controlled trade unions doing to protect 
the workers against exploitation? The fact is, that the 
trade unions in those countries do not protest against 
the exploitation practiced by Communist managers of 
the state-owned factories. On the contrary, they exert 
tremendous pressure to see that all workers participate 
in competitive drives for higher production output. The 
press of these Iron Curtain countries is full of stories 
about the so-called heroes of labor otherwise known as 
Stachanovites. Free, democratic trade unions never 
tolerate such speed-up systems and slave labor conditions. 

In the Polish coal mining industry Wincenty Pstrowski 
played the role of a Polish Stachandy. His personal fate, 
however, belied official propaganda for physical exhaus- 
tion had undermined his health, causing his early death. 

In the Polish building industry the drive for greater 
productivity was instituted by Michal Krajewski at the 
beginning of 1949, As a result of this drive, the Trade 
Union Congress adopted in June 1949 a minimum rate of 
5400 brick per man-shift. This is a rate, about ten times 
higher than before the war. There is no doubt that the 
full application of this norm would mean complete physi- 
cal exhaustion of the workers in the building industry 
in a very short time. The Hungarian Communist paper 
“Szabad Nep“ hailed Stachanovite bricklayer Zolton 
Poszonyi for establishing a new record, 8 times higher 
than the previous norms. The same paper, however, re- 
ported that in new apartment houses in Upjest the 
windows can not be opened from the outside, the water 
and drainage system do not function and attics as well 
as cellars are damp and wet. Jan Nemec, a worker in a 
big shoe factory, is hailed by trade unions and the Com- 
munist press in Czechoslovakia as a “hero of labor” for 
establishing new fantastic high production records, which 
are now applied to all the workers of this industry. 

The originators of these drives became “heroes of 
labor” and rose to the top. But thousands and millions 
of others have to bear the burden of these exploitation- 
drives. 

High salaries for supervisors—low wages for workers. 
The Stachanoy system is an invention of Soviet Russia 
and the worst kind of exploitation. It is also contrary to 
all concepts of social justice. Excerpts from a report, 
issued by a Norwegian trade union delegation which 
visited the Soviet Union recently, illustrates the situa- 
tion there as follows: 

“The entire wage system is based on the principle of 
individual piece rates. In addition, there exists a system 
of premiums. Thus, if a worker’s output exceeds the 
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norm by 100 per cent, his wages may increase by 150 
per cent. The system of premiums has been carried very 
far and has resulted in great inequality of wages. In a 
factory where the average wage is about 800 rubles per 
month, one may find monthly wages of 2,000 to 3,000 
rubles and even up to 10,000 and 14,000 rubles. Fore- 
men receive a basic wage of 1,500 to 2,000 rubles per 
month but they get additional payment if the target 
is exceeded,” 

The Scandinavian Union representatives comment 
also upon the relationship between the low living stand- 
ards in Russia, and the lack of democratic freedoms 
under the Stalinist regime. “Such a low standard of 
living,” they point out. “would undoubtedly be impossible 
with freedom to organize, free elections and the freedom 
to strike.” 

The difference between average wages of the workers 
and their supervisors is greater in Russia than in any 
country where free trade unions exist. There is no doubt 
whatever that payment of excessive salaries with addi- 
tional premiums to thousands of Stachanovites, execu- 
tives, managers, foremen and other supervisors at the 
expense of the workers is worse than the excessive high 
salaries which are paid to comparatively few individuals 
in the capitalist system. 

The Communists seek to give the impression that they 
are “fighting” for the rights of labor in countries only 
where they are not in power. They do it for the purpose 
of creating dissatisfaction and chaos among the workers 
and to destroy the economy of these countries. They 
never permit the workers the freedom to use similar 
methods in countries controlled by them. 

Dissatisfaction of Labor. Opposition to the Stachanov 
speed up system is growing among the workers in East- 
ern and Central Europe. The government controlled 
press in Poland admits now, that the number of absentees 
in some of the coal mines and factories is 25 percent 
and more. The regime is using all kinds of pressure in 
order to force these “saboteurs” to take part in the drive 
for “competition of labor.” One of the methods used 
for this purpose is to provide living quarters only for 
those workers who have better than average results in 
the speed up competition. One of the reasons for the 
high percentage of absentees is the fact that the physical 
strength of the workers is exhausted. This is proved 
by the many thousands of certificates issued by doctors 
for the individual absentees. For issuing “too many” 
certificates these doctors are accused by the Communists 
of sabotage, although the doctors do not receive any 
payment for such certificates. The Budapest Committee 
of the Hungarian Workers (Communist) Party reported 
that the productivity had fallen 17 percent between 
February and July 1949. The Communist press of 
Rumania and Bulgaria also complains about the unsatis- 
factory production results of the workers. 


Reports from different sources describe the anxiety of 
the regimes over the unwillingness of the masses to ful- 
fill the norms laid down in the production plans. Not 
even the Kremlin is immune to this affliction. On August 
9th Moscow Radio said that the re-education of the 
Soviet peasants demanded “the greatest attention”... 
A petty proprietor’s outlook and psychology, as well as 
individualist habits of thinking developed over centuries 
“had not disappeared. Such a bourgeois ideology had 
also survived in_the minds of the Soviet workers and 
intellectuals.” “We still have cases of careless, non- 
socialist attitude to work, of laziness and of bad quality 
production .. .” 

That means that after 32 years of Communist rule 
in the Soviet Union and five years in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, the workers and peasants have not learned 
to appreciate the Soviet dictatorship. 

The Communists repeat over and over again that the 
enterprises in the Communist dominated countries are 
owned by the people and therefore, if the workers work 
harder, for less pay they do it for their own good. This 
so-called ownership, imposed upon the workers without 
their consent, is a great burden to all of them. They have 
no benefits whatever from it and this fictional ownership 
is used against them as an excuse for hard work, long 
hours, the lowest possible wages without the right to 
strike. The Communists well know that the working 
people of the countries under their domination are vio- 
lently opposed to the regime imposed on them by force. 
The Communists rule by terror and dictatorship contrary 
to the will of the people. They do not permit free, 
unfettered elections since the vote of the people would 
be the end of their rule. The people of the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain pray for freedom and democracy. 

Let’s do our part to see that their prayers are fulfilled. 
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COMMUNIST RE-EDUCATION 


O* JUNE 2nd the Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph reported that in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria 
and Hungary Communist terror had suddenly increased. 
Similar reports have reached us from other sources. It 
seems that in the satellite countries the Communist 
regimes have come to a parting of the ways. They know 
that they are extremely unpopular, and that they must 
either deepen the class war, or make concessions. 

On this issue the Communist leaders are divided; but 
the decision rests with Moscow. Their chief problem is 
collectivization, which is closely linked with discrimina- 
tion between rich and poor peasants, and which must 
lead to the liquidation of the kulaks. This process can 
be speeded up or slowed down, but once started it can- 
not be halted. 

The technique of this operation is known from Soviet 
Russia. She disposed of a technical apparatus capable of 
putting this painful operation into effect, and of vast 
territories in the sub-Arctic and Siberia to which millions 
destined to disappear were sent. 

Hitherto the satellite countries had neither the admin- 
istrative apparatus, nor the prison and internment camps, 
nor distant areas and vast public works to absorb hun- 
dreds of thousands of kulaks and other anti-State ele- 
ments. News from Poland, Rumania and Hungary indi- 
cates that this will be remedied. 

At the end of May the A.P. correspondent in Poland 
reported that a large forced labor camp was being con- 
structed in Jaworzna. Several labor camps of this type 
exist in Poland; the best known is at Mielecin. Even a 
part of the Warsaw ghetto is enclosed by a wall with 
watch towers and spotlights; its entrance bears the in- 
scription “Camp Of Labor.” The inmates of these camps 
are not sentenced by law courts, but by a special com- 
mission which has the right to intern them for two years. 
It is presided over by R. Zambrowski, a member of the 
Politbureau, a Deputy Speaker of the Sejm and head 
of the censorship. 

On May 12th the American weekly, Macedonian Tribune, 
published the account of a man who recently escaped 
from Bulgaria after having served his sentence in the 
Correctional Labor Camp of Kuznian near Pernik. He 
had also spent some time in Kuzian’s satellite camps, 
such as Bogdanov-Dol and others. 

Descriptions of similar camps in Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary show that all are overcrowded. 
For instance in Kuzian the inmates can only sleep on 
one side as there is not enough space for them to lie 
on their backs. In the Hungarian camp of Kis Tarcsa, 
recently constructed for the inmates of “Buda Del’—a 
former barracks now taken back by the army—there are 
2,500 people in space designed for 800. “Night accommo- 
dation” for men as for women is 40 centimetres (12 
inches) per person. While in Kuznian there is practically 
no water, in Kis Tarcsa the water ration for drinking 
and all other purposes is one pint per day. 

All former inmates of Polish and Czech prisons and 
camps complain of overcrowding. Yet new camps are 
being constructed. This can only mean that new mass 
arrests are impending. Combined with repeated state- 
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ments about deepening of the class war in the country- 
side, and the crusade against the kulaks, the implication 
is obvious. 

The Hungarian and the Rumanian Governments have 
passed decrees for the “enrollment” of a million persons 
for public works both in and outside the country. For 
“technical reasons” both in Hungary and in Rumania 
this vast “enrollment” will be carried out in two stages. 
Simultaneously huge public works will be prepared, as 
for instance the Danube-Black Sea Canal in Rumania. 

We have frequently reported that such measures have 
been inspired by Moscow. In Poland over a year ago 
General Malinov suggested that “troublesome elements” 
be deported to the Soviet Union which would be “glad 
to receive them and re-educate them in the socialist 
way.” This means reforming “unruly elements by sub- 
jecting them to strict labor discipline.” 

Much has been written about conditions in the Soviet 
forced labor camps, but little about the effects this re- 
education has on the individual. In the May 22nd issue 
of the Russian weekly, Posev, published in the American 
Zone of Germany, M. Rozanov describes his state of 
mind after eleven years in Soviet forced labor camps. 
“Many of us, released from the camp, were gathered at 
the railway station. None of us smiled—none of us felt 
happy. Some had lost their families, some were to spend 
their freedom in provinces in which they had neither 
relatives nor friends. Formally they were free, in effect 
they were enforced settlers who knew they would have 
to struggle again—often under worse conditions than 
they had experienced in the camps. There at any rate a 
piece of bread and some garments are provided, sleeping 
quarters are assigned—-from time to time even a smoke 
is to be had. But in freedom they would only have what 
they earned and have to live on it. They would have to 
find lodgings, queue for everything, acquire fuel, organ- 
ize the laundry, bathing, and soon.... These were new, 
unaccustomed tasks. The majority of the prisoners had 
forgotten how to care for themselves. This is the most 
tragic result of re-education in the camps. Personal 
initiative is dead. Man is reduced to his herd instincts. 
He goes where he is led, does as he is told, eats what 
he is given. He lives without soul or will power. He is 
a walking corpse and a moral eunuch. He who fights for 
his individuality either perishes before getting to a camp, 
or after having reached it. Only a very few manage 
secretly to preserve their ego. On the first day of free- 
dom in some of them the hope dawns that, being free, 
maybe tomorrow they will be themselves again. They 
will try. But in the Soviet reality I am afraid their per- 
sonality will be suppressed, only by other means than in 
the labor camps. Already at the railway station this hits 
the eye. On the left side stand hundreds of exhausted, 
ragged, former prisoners, on the right NK VD guards in 
polished boots, new uniforms, with shining briefcases. 
The old capitalist classes are dead, but new Bolshevik 
classes have arisen. All industrialists and landlords, even 
their offsprings have been liquidated. But this fat 
NKVD major with his pet dog, and this yellow skeleton 
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What’s Going On in Poland? 


By ANN SU CARDWELL 


HE sovietization of Poland proceeds systematically 
and ruthlessly. Here in brief are some. of the things 
that are happening in the process. 

Arrests have been a regular feature of Polish life ever 
since the regime came into power, with occasional mass 
arrests. In the late summer of this year the Polish sea- 
coast was the scene of such mass action, many well 
known persons having been taken and nothing heard of 
them since. To the already almost unbearable tax bur- 
den carried by private enterprise the regime added a 
further tax that increased the present rate several fold. 
The result was that a number of the Gdynia owners of 
private enterprises committed suicide. This new tax 
rate applies to all Poland and word comes of arrests 
and disappearances in Lodz, Warsaw, Krakow, and 
Poznan. 

This wave of terror had another phase in Gdynia, 
where, it is reported by persons who were recently in 
that city, more than 250 families were removed from 
their homes in the course of ten days. On the 23rd of 
August, for instance, 20 families were taken from their 
homes in one block on Swietojanska St. In these evic- 
tions people were given 24 hours notice and permitted 
to take with them only hand luggage. The victims of 
these wholesale removals were families of persons en- 
gaged in private undertakings, professional people, and 
representatives of the intellectual classes. The charges 
against them—‘suspected political elements.” 

Military courts continue to hold farcical trials and 
hand out death or long prison term sentences. In Sep- 
tember, the Warsaw district military court sentenced 
two Poles who had been leaders in the underground 
resistance to the German occupants to 12 years each 
in prison. Two other former political leaders were given 
eight years each, still another seven. In Szczecin (Stettin) 
a military court tried seven secondary school students 
on charges of anti-state activity and attempts to over- 
throw the regime by force, found them guilty, and gave 
them sentences ranging from 18 months to five years: 
such lenient sentences, explained the judges, being due 
to the youth of the defendants whose ages were from 
16-18. 

Among other trials that should be noted are those of 
former Home Army men. Although all members of that 
army were promised “amnesty” by the regime soon after 
it assumed power it became evident not long after that 
what the authorities really desired was the names of 
these Polish patriots. Regime hostility towards them 
was manifested immediately and continuously, to be- 
come a definite action against them in these later years. 
Because they are true Poles, Moscow and the puppets 
fear them and their influence and are attempting to 
destroy them by sentencing them to death on the charge 
of collaboration with the Germans! 

Polish education is completely under Moscow direc- 
tion; as one Polish editorial writer in exile has said, 
“Polish language, Russian content.” Russian is a part 
of the school curriculum for the 5th, 6th, and 7th classes. 
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Revision of texts for elementary and secondary schools 
has been carried out.and the supply of books is reported 
satisfactory. The situation regarding university texts is 
different. Here revision and publication have had to wait 
and Soviet books, prewar texts and refences have been 
used. This autumn Moscow made the Polish univer- 
sities a gift of some 26,000 volumes dealing with the 
natural and technical sciences, mathematics and Marxist 
literature, on the condition that the Poles would buy 
further shipments at regular commercial rates. This 
means that Polish university students will be using 
Russian texts, paid for at the exorbitant rate of exchange 
prevailing between Russia and Poland. 

In July a special commission was appointed by the 
Ministry of Education which will have complete control 
of all books used in Polish institutions of higher learning. 
It will, among other things, decide which books are to 
be removed from libraries and replaced by translations 
of Soviet publications. 

The following excerpts from articles appearing in the 
Polish regime press at the beginning of the 1949-1950 
school year define the school program: 

Vice-minister of Education Jablonski, in “Trybuna 
Ludu” No. 233: “In working out the new programs for 
all branches of learning the fullest use has been made 
of the achievements of the leader in the world of learn- 
ing, the Soviet Union. Thus we have great changes in 
the teaching of history, which should educate children 
in the spirit of the people’s patriotism and of interna- 
tionalism. We have also changed the teaching of biology, 
which is based now on the achievements of the great 
Soviet scholars, Michurin and Lysenko.” 

Waleria Korycka, in “Polska Zbrojna” No. 232, has 
this to say: “The coming school year will be a historic 
one for our schools . . . Leading the list of the school’s 
tasks stand the political and ideological .. .” 

And from “Trybuna Ludu” No. 238: “During the year 
1949-1950 the process of democratizing the student body 
will be greatly advanced through the introduction of 
special social commissions that will select students from 
the middle schools. This will also be helped by giving 
stipends to more children of workers and working 
peasants ...° The “social commissions” naturally are 
made up of loyal party members. 

As a result of these commissions’ “examinations,” 
thousands of regime protégés, the majority reported to 
be without qualifications for university study, have been 
admitted to Polish universities this fall. Communiza- 
tion of these institutions has been furthered by a new 
government ruling authorizing industrial establishments 
to send a certain number of their younger workers as 
students. An example of this is the action of the State 
Paper Factory at Karpacz, which “delegated ten of its 
workers excelling in propaganda ability to Wroclaw, 
where after finishing the preparatory course they will 
enter the university.” 

Other factories in Poland have taken similar action. 
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Hitler Ways in the Regime’s Forced Labor Camps 


N MIELECIN, a community near Wloclawek, there 

is a forced labor camp that differs from other Polish 
camps of that order in that it is not something left 
from the times of the German occupation and the 
Gestapo terror. Mielecin is the work of Radkiewicz, 
and of Radkiewicz alone. However it is not by any 
means an original bit of work, for Radkiewicz—whose 
Security Police Department is modelled in part on the 
Gestapo—has introduced in Mielecin an administration 
that in its severity recalls in many respects the terror 
system of the Nazis in Oswiecim and Dachau. 

To be sure the regime propaganda explains that per- 
sons sent to such forced labor camps are saboteurs, 
speculators, “black exchange” handlers—all such per- 
sons being “economic criminals” who must undergo 
correctional treatment for their harmful do-nothingness. 
Reliable information that has been obtained by the 
Continental News Service shows, alas, how far this false 
regime propaganda is from the truth. 

For in Mielecin, whose secrets are guarded by barbed 
wire entanglements, the prisoners who are the first to 
feel the rigors of the system in vogue in this camp, are 
persons who have received no court sentence for “poli- 
tical crimes,” in other words they are there simply on 
orders of the Security Police. As a result, the number of 
persons in this camp has risen from 1,410 men and 
women last year to almost 2,500. The women numbered 
some 200 last year and were kept apart from the men. 

Mielecin is surrounded by three rows of barbed wire 
fencing. At each corner there is a watch tower 
with guards armed with machine-guns. Powerful lights 
illuminate the place at night, and at night, too, special 
guards chosen from the army detachments of the Security 
Department patrol the areas between the fences. 

Because new groups of prisoners whom they have not 
been able to prove guilty of “political crimes” are con- 
stantly arriving, enlargement of the camp goes on at 
a rapid pace, and without interruption. But there has 
not been the slightest improvement in the feeding of the 
prisoners. Breakfast and supper consist of “ersatz 
coffee ;” dinner is “water-soup” with a few potatoes; a 


pound of gluey bread is the day's ration of that article. 

If a prisoner has money deposited with the camp 
authorities, he may buy as many as 60 cigarettes a 
month, but no more. For the wretched food he gets, the 
prisoner pays with his labor, his day being like this: 
He must rise at 6:30. The first call to work comes at 
7:15, with the work beginning at 8:00 and continuing 
until 5:00, with a short intermission for dinner. 

Roughly 120 prisoners are engaged in making a kind 
of brick; some 40 make knives or padlocks; women work 
in the laundry and also in a brush factory. The prisoners 
who are in the worst situations are those who because 
of shortage of workshops and tools are put at what is 
called “ineffective labor,” that is, at digging ditches and 
then filling them up, or at carrying stone from one place 
to another and back again. A very large majority of the 
prisoners are thus occupied. 

The administration officials at Mielecin possess prac- 
tically unlimited power and they use it with brutality 
and cruelty. There are five or six roll-calls a day. Every 
prisoner must take off his camp uniform cap to even the 
lowest-ranking guard. As disciplinary action, the camp 
commandant may sentence a prisoner to 14 days in the 
dark damp dungeons located beneath the common camp 
wash-room; or to three to four months in the “solitary.” 

The “hunger rations,” the brutal treatment by the 
prison authorities, the feeling that they are producing 
nothing by their labor, lack of any contact with even 
their closest relatives—all of this produces very great 
depression, intensified by the constant fear of deportation 
to Siberian forced labor camps. Mielecin does not yet 
have a crematorium but the terror that reigns here differs 
little from the bestial cruelties in the German “death 
camps,” such as Oswiecim and Majadanek. The simi- 
larity is striking. Hitler once said what Radkiewicz is 
now saying, that the German concentration camps ful- 
filled an important educational task, as in them people 
accustomed themselves to collective productive work in 
a wholesome atmosphere. Radkiewicz is following the 
Hitler path when he says that his Mielecin serves the 


noble purpose of social education. 


AN EASTERN PRESCRIPTION FOR POLISH UNIVERSITIES* 


A“ THE last meeting of the so-called Democratic 
Party, used by the Communists to serve the “work- 
ing intelligentsia,” Mme. Eugenia Krassowska delivered 
an address on “the shaping of the new culture in Poland.” 
Mme. Krassowska is Vice-Minister of Education in the 
present Polish regime. For ten years she was the humble 
assistant of the Wilno professor, Manfred Kridel, at 
present professor of Polish Literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, a chair established by funds 
supplied by the Bierut regime. At that time she used 
her real name—Eugenia Omelianczuk. After the turn 
affairs took in 1945 the political advance of this lady 
progressed at an amazing tempo. Along with Sokorski 


* Translated from the Polish article under that title in Dziennik 
Polski, October 11, 1949. 


and Jablonski she today plays a decisive role in the field 
of cultural work, in particular with regard to teaching 
in the institutions of higher learning in the “people's 
Poland.” 

The views of Mme. Krassowska, as expressed at this 
Congress, do not differ from the accepted regime pattern 
when they are concerned with the historical achievement 
and qualities of Polish culture. That culture was morally 
bad, poor in content, socially backward, aloof from reality 
—according to those views. 

We know by heart the multitude of official judgments 
passed on our cultural past, repeated on every possible 
occasion. They do not interest us. 

However we must give attention to the present situa- 

Please turn to next page 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE BULGARIAN, HUNGARIAN AND RUMANIAN PEACE TREATIES 


Continued from page 5 
ther, the United States has agreed in advance to abide 
by the opinion of the Court. 

In his statement to the General Assembly on October 
4+, 1949 Benjamin V. Cohen said, “It is important in this 
approach, however, to keep in mind that the question 
before us transcends the legal issues engaging our imme- 
diate attention. The fundamental problem of observance 
by Governments of their international obligations is at 
stake These obligations were designed to fill a 
vacuum in Eastern Europe left after the collapse of 
the pro-Nazi regimes of tyranny and arbitrary force 
which held power there during the last war. They were 


designed to contribute to the growth of a free and 
peaceful society in which man would enjoy those rights 
to which he is entitled as a human being and in which 
governments, responsive to the wishes of their own 
peoples, would respect the rights of other peoples. These 
obligations were directed toward the objectives set forth 
in the preamble of our Charter: to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women, and of 
nations large and small; to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for international obligations 
can be maintained; and to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom.” 


CONCERNING A POLICY OF FREE EUROPE 


Continued from page 6 
producing and importing countries. The various plans 
for European federation heretofore proposed have failed 
because of false assumptions when the stronger states 
attempted to impose upon the weaker harmful agree- 
ments that were full of meaningless and worthless but 
beautifully-sounding phrases. 

A program for free Europe should. therefore, be an 
obective study of a federation group in which the mem- 
ber nations will feel that they are really equal, in whose 
agreement there will be no false clauses naming one 
state as the authority and another as one that carries 
out orders. In theory that may be ideal but after the 
many trials history shows Europe to have given that 
theory, it must he remembered that every false assump- 
tion is destined from the outset to fail. 

A dispassionate educational body should now be organ- 


ized that would study the production of each national 
group and its distribution possibilities, then formulate 
a plan whereby natonal and economic organisms could 
mutually complement each other without the necessity 
of the economic competition which has generally been 
the cause of friction. Foreign affairs and army policies 
of the future for the federations thus formed would take 
their course from the economic policies adopted. since 
they would be imposed by external circumstances that 
will be the same for all free Europe. 

Thus the program for free Europe is a program for a 
free man, liberated from the fantastic falsification of 
present Soviet reality, free to live in accord with the 
principle of social freedom in the framework of a free 
and freely-entered association of states. Our task should 
be the preparation of the policies for the realization of 
this program. 


AN EASTERN PRESCRIPTION FOR POLISH UNIVERSITIES 


Continued from preceding page 
tion on the front where Mme. Krassowska holds the 
responsibility. Likewise the program which the regime 
intends in the very near future to introduce in the sphere 
which Mme. Krassowska directs is also of importance... 

The middle schools according to Mme. Krassowska. 
do not serve a necessary end, if the institutions of higher 
learning in Poland are to educate the new “people's” 
intelligentsia, that is, Communist. A disturbingly “high 
percent of the odsiew of the youth of the higher schools” 
(a fine word that—odsiew—meaning simply failures in 
entrance examinations to these institutions) reveals the 
compromisingly low level of the educational preparation 
of the students. The speaker expressed the same fears 
with respect to the work of the students in the univer- 
sities. Time required to obtain the diploma is too long. 
results of examinations too mediocre. Discipline in classes 
and laboratories leaves much to be desired. 

Mme. Krassowska conveniently throws all responsi- 
bility for such a state of affairs in the past, not only 
with regard to the teaching in the universities but for 
the backwardness politically as well, on the “Muiddle 
Ages isolation of the universities,” which were “the 
instrument of fascism” of the intellectual life... The 
reason, she finds, for the failure of students in examina- 
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tions in history, philosophy, physics, or botany is not 
to be found in insufficient preparation in these subjects, 
but in lack of political education,” the lack of the new 
principles in method which Polish teaching must now 
ANCES DE.” 5 oo 

This program, we hear, will be put into effect in the 
Polish universities with “great strictness.” In vain have 
we sought in the long speech of Mme. Krassowska for 
the directives in this new policy. However, we do find 
the main political idea which will light the way in both 
scientific and humanistic studies. That idea is “the in- 
disputable fact of history, that in our era the center of 
the development of culture and learning has moved to 
the East.” Polish education this year is forced to take 
as its source “the gigantic achievement in culture of the 
nations of the Soviet Union,” it is to be “cured of its 
uncritical cringing before the West.” ... 

Thus, to sum up, the official policy for cultural activity 
for the near future. proclaimed by a representative of 
the regime before the congress of “democrats,” is this: 
Poland is to be turned with its back to the West and 
its face toward Moscow. 

We are of the opinion that the cultural prescription 
offered by Mme. Omelianczuk-Krassowska will meet 
with a cold reception on the part of the Polish people. 


POLITICAL RESISTANCE IN POLAND 


Continued from page 7 
torture refused to “confess,” openly defying the court 
and the prosecutors—gave new hope and courage to the 
people, inspiring the entire nation with a spirit of 
resistance. 

Such is the general background of the resistance 
against the Communist distatorship in Poland, a re- 
sistance which is neither organized nor centrally directed, 
but wells up from the ten-centuries old tradition of a 
proud, patriotic and freedom-loving nation. 

But there are also other aspects of dissatisfaction with 
the regime and of a spirit of revolt which disturb the 
Communists’ peaceful slumber. Let me quote Gen. 
Franciszek Jozwiak-Witold, former commandant of the 
citizens’ militia, and now chairman of the party control 
commission of the PZPR (United Polish Workers Party 
—Communists). Wrote Jozwiak in the September 25, 
1949, issue of “People’s Tribune”: “We must mobilize 
all our forces to purge the party ranks from class alien 
and opportunist elements, and what is more important, 
of enemies who have infiltrated the party ... every revo- 
lutionary party becomes stronger by purging itself of 


elements which are alien and harmful.” 

The Communists feel insecure in Poland; they are 
aware of the general hatred surrounding them; they are 
uncertain of the present and afraid of the future; they 
are for peace because war would bring about their 
doom, and they talk about a crusade against the Western 
imperialists, because their species cannot breed in peace- 
ful conditions. Even the constant humming of loud- 
speakers cannot deafen their fears. They absorb other 
parties and conduct membership recruiting drives, but 
on the other hand their party control chairman advo- 
cates a continuous purge. The Communist revolution 
in Poland “devours its children” as all other revolutions 
did in the past. In spite of the external appearance of a 
complete domination, the Communists control of Poland 
is precarious and shaky. To parody the infamous words 
of Molotov from his report to the Supreme Soviet on 
October 21, 1939, about the successful conclusion of 
the invasion of Poland: “One swift blow to the Com- 
munist regime in Poland, first from outside and then 
from inside the country, and nothing shall be left of 
this ugly offspring of the Yalta Treaty.” 


COMMUNIST RE-EDUCATION 


Continued from page 10 
eaten up by scurvy, dressed in indescribable rags, hold- 
ing a herring in his fist, are both children of workers. 
Their fathers wept with joy when the Revolution broke 
out. It was to have brought them freedom, equality and 
brotherhood. Today one of them is travelling by pullman 
car for his two months leave in a Crimean sanatorium, 
the other by cattle-truck to be a forced settler in Kara- 
ganda. The skeleton, eaten up by scurvy, looks and 
thinks—but if you ask him ‘Was it hard in the concen- 
tration camp?’ he answers, “So-so. Many people have 


died there. I don’t know ....’ “Were innocent people in 
the camps?’ ‘I don’t think so. They say the NKVD 
knows whom it sends there.’ That is the result of socialist 
re-education.” 

The bitter words of a man who has gained freedom 
after eleven years forced labor are the gauge of the much 
vaunted transformation of a rebellious individual into a 
socially useful citizen. He differs in no way from the 
man re-educated in Hitler's camps. 

From East Europe, June 9, 1949 


WHAT'S GOING ON IN POLAND? 


Continued from page 11 

Thus it is that the regime increases its network of 
informers among students and professors and at the 
same time trains future political instructors for factories. 
These students “from the world of labor” receive their 
pay as factory workers while they attend the university. 

Friction between the Catholic Church and the regime 
is not likely to decrease, despite regime inspired state- 
ments. All news from reliable sources indicate that the 
demands made by the regime upon the Church cannot 
be accepted, since acceptance would mean submission 
to Communist dominatoin. Attacks on the Church con- 
tinue, priests and members of religious orders are 
arrested and after a term in prison, where they undergo 
Soviet investigation procedures, are tried and sentenced. 

The regime has been successful in ranging a few, 
but a very few, priests on its side in this shtruggle, and 
among that number are chaplanis from the so-called 
Polish army. It has been stated by persons who should 
know that these chaplains are not always bona fide 
priests but men chosen from their own ranks by the 
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Communists to familiarize themselves with the role. 
These pro-regime Catholics publish their own paper, 
“Slowo Powszechne,” in a recent issue of which they 
set forth the terms they argue the Church must accept. 
In other words, already the tool of the regime, they 
appear to be paving the way, at regime dictation, for a 
government agreement with them as the true Catholic 
clergy. 

These are some of the things that stand out strongly 
as one looks at the Polish situation today. To com- 
plete the picture one would have to write of the schools 
for agitators, in which thousands are to be trained this 
year; of the “teams of three” in every locality from the 
Union of Polish Youth—teams used to spy upon the 
inhabitants; of the introduction into the factories of the 
order to “improve the quality” of the work, another 
Stachanovite competition patterned on Soviet factory 
work; of the three years bloody work of the Volunteer 
Workers Citizens’ Police (ORMO) ; of the use of athletic 
organizations as political tools; of the privileges party 
workers have, and a multitude of other matters. 


“POLAND IS NOW ENSLAVED. 


Í am sure that the 


people of POLAND WILL REGAIN 


THEIR LIBERTY and will resume their rightful place in 


the family of freedom loving nations. 
We Americans should do whatever we can in order to 


speed that happy day." 


A 
BRILLIANT 
MIND 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of Stata; Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York; 
former Governor Herbert H. Lehman, and Charles H. Silver, vice president of the American 
Woolen Company, at the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Dinner held recently at the Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel. 


Herbert H. Lehmani Record in Public Seruice 


He is for All Americans. He helieves in a democratic philosophy 
that rejects control of the government for the benefit of a privi- 
leged few and reactionary efforts to turn back the clock to the 
days when slaves tilled the soil. As four times Governor of 
New York State, his social security, labor. public health, and low 
cost housing programs brought greater health and well-being to 
all citizens of New York State. 


Arch Enemy of Communism. Let us quote a telegram from John 
F. X. McGohey, successful prosecutor of the 11 Communist 
leaders, sent to Governor Lehman. 
“My Dear Governor: 
Thanks for your gracious compliments on the result of the 
trial of the 11 Communist leaders. It is of course a vindication 
of your own long fight against the Communists and all sub- 
versive groups in this country as I well know from my own 
experience during the ten years I was privileged to serve with 
you in your administrations as Governor of New York State. 
I send you every good wish for continuation and extension of 
your distinguished service to our country.” 


JOHN F. X. MeGOHEY 


Defender of Oppressed Peoples. When the Nazi hordes first 
began to over-run and destroy innocent men, women and children 
in European countries, Governor Lehman was among the first to 
raise his voice in horrified protest. As far back as 1935 the 
Governor wrote to the chairman of the Provisional Committee 
Against Nazi Persecutions in Germany. Again we quote: “Liberty 
and civilization must inevitably crash to the ground when the 
cornerstone on which they are built—freedom of conscience and 
equality before the law—is destroyed.” 

Later, from every country torn and bleeding, came thanks 
to the Governor for his help. The Prime Minister of Greece 
wrote these words to Governor Lehman in 1942: “I am confident 
that the entire Greek nation will be greatly encouraged by your 
words to continue in its determination to oppose the invaders to 
the end.” 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


We all know how Governor Lehman, as Director General 
of UNRRA. fed and clothed Nazi victims, and made it possible 
for them to rebuild their homes, and make their land fit for crops 
again. The late Edward Benes, beloved President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, conferred the Order of the White Lion of the 
First Class on Mr| Lehman in 1947. Italy gave to their “great 
friend, Governor Lehman” the Great Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. The Governor has many other distinguished 
decorations from grateful countries. 


Ambassador of Poland, JAN CIECHANOWSKI, wrole in 1943 
to Governor Lehman: 

“Dear Governor Lehman: 

Today, when the first transport of Polish refugees has arrived 
safely through the United States in Mexico I would like to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for all that you have 
done in this matter. Thanks to your initiative, your unfailing 
effort, and to the work of your capable and big-hearted colla- 
borators, all the great difficulties in the way to the realization 
of this program have been so successfully overcome.’ 


Governor Lehman’s rehabilitation work abroad was the fore- 
runner of the Marshall Plan—you know how today the Marshall 
Plan is making life worth living in the countries of our forefathers. 


Displaced Persons Bill. Governor Lehman’s stand is crystal clear. 
“It is my very deep hope that the Displaced Persons Bill will 
be passed promptly,” he declared. “The 600,000 displaced persons 
remaining in the camps include every nationality and every reli- 
gious faith. About 90 percent of them are Catholics and Pro- 
testants. Less than 10 percent are of the Jewish faith since many 
have migrated to Israel where they are making new lives for 
themselves. We should not lose a day in permitting those who 
pass our strict immigration regulations to join us.” 


What of this man’s views on labor? We have said all we 
helieve need be said hy summing up his liberal progressive attitude 
when we record that he has pledged himself to work for the 
repeal of the reactionary Taft-Hartley Bill. 


THIS IS THE MAN WE WANT FOR OUR SENATOR IN WASHINGTON 


Independent Citizens Committee for the Election of Herbert H. Lehman, U. S. Senator 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER DULLES 


Your Senator! 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky screamed: “THAT MAN OUGHT TO BE IN 
CHAINS!” Can you think of a better tribute or a greater reason for keeping John Foster Dulles 
in the United States Senate? 


What's more the Russians know the vital part John Foster Dulles played in passing three 
bills that have crippled Russian chance for world domination. Those bills were the ATLANTIC 
PACT, extension of the ECA, and the ARMS AID BILL. 


Senator Dulles has voted for: 


Maternity leave for Federal employees, 
More hospitals for wounded veterans, 


Raising the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour. 


A lifelong REPUBLICAN, he was chosen to represent our country in important interna- 
tional meetings by three Democrat Presidents— Wilson, Roosevelt and Truman. Foster Dulles’ 
advice has been constantly sought by five Democrat Secretaries of State — Hull, Stettinius, 
Byrnes, Marshall and Acheson. 


John Foster Dulles was awarded the Cross of Polonia Restituta by the Constitutional 
Government of Poland for the stabilization of the Polish zloty currency. 


Senator Dulles is a man that both parties count on to get things done. If this is the kind 
of man you want in the United States Senate—vote for him on November 8th. Senator Dulles is 
your voice for peace in a troubled world. 


All American Committee for the Election of Senator John Foster Dulles 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Christmas Greetings! 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to All 


KING ANTHONY 
ANTHONY WITKOWSKI 
Fine Modern and International Music 
For All Occasions 
ANTHONY WITKOWSKI 
Plays and Sings All the Latest Numbers 
Recorded on Polish Records 
3 TO 16 PIECE ORCHESTRAS 
FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE 
Call or Write 
JAmaica 3-7862 


147-98 GRAND CENTRAL PARKWAY, JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
WHITE EAGLE BAR AND GRILL 
Mrs. Maria Pierog and Family 
Tel. GRamercy 3-9320 
128 EAST SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
GROVE MUSIC & FURNITURE 
Peter Kozik, Prop. 
Homes Completely Furnished 
Radios — Refrigerators — Washing Machines 
JOurnal Square 2-5846 
369 GROVE STREET JERSEXS CIs Niet. 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
To Patrons, Friends and All Polonia 


S. GAWKOWSKI 


Custom Tailor 
GRamercy 3-7259 


232 EAST NINTH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


W. DACZYNSKI 
Flag Maker 
EVergreen 8-6593 


357 BEDFORD AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
MME. K. FRANCES 
MODISTE 


EVergreen 9-4552 
828 MANHATTAN AVE. GREENPOINT—BROOKLYN 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
STRAUB BEVERAGES 
PIOTR KONEFAL 
64-66 SOUTH SECOND STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
EVergreen 8-5588 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


From 
REV, FRANCIS TYCZKOWSKI, Pastor 
PARAFJA SW. JADWIGI WHARLEM 


62 EAST 106th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
STANISLAW K. SZUTARSKI 


Funeral Parlor 
SOuth 8-4660 


246 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


JOHN F. JUREK 


Mortician 


726-728 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
EDWARD S. SAKOWICZ 


Mortician 
Tel. ELizabeth 2-0308 


215 ELIZABETH AVENUE ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


IGNACY SEGET and FAMILY 
Tel. LInden 2-3730 


28 ROBINWOOD TERRACE LINDEN, N. J. 


Christmas Greetings to Polonia 
From 


POLONIA PAINT AND HARDWARE SUPPLY 
JAN DEPTUCH 


Tel. EVergreen 4-0194 
192 GRAND STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


PRUDENTIAL MATTRESS SERVICE 
IGNACY SKIPKA 
MArket 3-5416 


30-34 HAYES STREET NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


ST. TERESA R. C. CHURCH 
REV. EDWARD KOZLOWSKI, Pastor 


CLINTON AVE. and EDGAR RD. LINDEN, N. J. 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


ST. CASIMIR R. C. CHURCH 
REV. FRANCISZEK W. SWIETEK, Pastor 


404 CROSS STREET HARRISON, N. J. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


PARAFJA NAJSLODSZEGO SERCA JEZUSA 
REV. FRANCISZEK MAJEWSKI, Pastor 


246 HUDSON PLACE HUDSON HEIGHTS, N. J. 
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